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SXECUnVE SUMMARY 



The school effectiveness studies were read with great interest in the Milpitas 
Urdfied School Dis^cL for several reasons. Achievement was low, despite the fact 
S^st^denrdemSted abiUty on a variety of measures. EjP^^^^tions a^^ 

and community were also low, the curriculum was somewhat diffuse and 
fSJ,cS nnT5nSnaf skill acQuisition, and there was not a common sense of purpose. 
^SS^s^rscSTffecSeS^^^ the effect of putting into bas-refief many 

I^n^itSn. that wo^^^^^ achievement. It also provided a way of 

^om^fi sthioTtSa^wLTUl in bringing about instructional improvement for 



students. 



ThP Hktrict first souEht to make administrators aware of the school effectiveness 
S5,S?Hl?dS w^\S^to apply that knowledge to the schools. The distnct 

d^^TSho^^o Sa^^^ the school efectiveness variables into sdhool 
SraSices SSed pSS include the variables in their school plans., pese 
SraSce b^^fp^TtSe principal evaluation criteria as well. The district also 
SoratedTe e&vene^ variables into its long range plai^ resultmg in 
Spment of a Set mission and long-term goak, a set of Board pohaes 
reneweT^X^ development efforts, a district-wide plan for admuiistrator and 
eacTer s^development, knd a revamping of teacher eyaluaUon catena and 
Drocedures The ideas of curricular adherence and effective t^chmg 

SoXories bcoSora^ '^'^ ,u 

adorned t?983^^^^^ provided was a lens through which to view the 

sfflSthe district as a whole, aid to give direction as to tiie quality of 
iSdershlS nSfded effectiveness results were interpreted ^s 

leiS? priorities helping the district make the transition from prmcipal as plant 
site manager to principal as instructional leader. 



The district needed a means to assess schools in '^^f^^l'^^ft^'^^I^S^^^^ '° 
develop improvement plans. This mea^ was provided by ^e Santa Qara County 
Office of Education through its School Effectiveness Project. The Project assessea 
fcSs Lkg Se Ba^^^ ScEool Profile, which yielded smdent outcome data and 
ner^Sdata. The latter was garnered by surveying students, parents and 
SSon Scato^ 0^^^^^^ OnJe the data was collected and analyzed 

dUtriS coulTpSTp^ in Action Plamiing, a process designed to help them brmg 
about improvement based upon data generated by the Basic School Profile. 

The language of school effectiveness became embedded in the vocabulary of the 
disS^I notion of classroom instructional variables and ghool climate 
variables as guideposts for improvement was woven into the fabric of the distnct. 



As a result: 

• Principals and assistant principals shifted their focus significanUy from school 
management to instrucUonal leadership. 

• Teachers participated widely in methodology training, and with the assistance 
of administrators and peer coaches, tried out newly learned skills m the 
classroom. 

• Students performed better than in previous years, on standardized measures. 

Many districts have tried to bring about change and improvement. 9^^° ^^f^^ 
efforts are overly general and diSuse. What we learned m MUpitas is that the 
change must be clearly defined, clearly focised and based on sohd research. 

We found in Milpitas that we quickly developed a common vocabulary, based upon 
school effectiven^ concepts, and that we used this vocabulary extensively to 
reinforce improvement e^rts. We also took great care to define the school 
effectiveness variables clearly and in detail, so that the temptation to co-opt this new 
knowledge, by dismissing it as existing pracUce, was reduced. th maeased 
SZedge Jd underst^ding. we were able to realize m a relatively short Ume 
many of Uie goals we had set for ourselves. These early su. :esses energized us as a 
distnct and increased our willingness to focus efforts toward school unprovement 
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I, Introduction 



In recent years, poUcy-makers at the federal and state levels have given considerable 
attention to the Vefom of public education in the United States. Commissions have 
been estabUshed, blue ribbon panels formulated, and legislative committees have 
exerted considerable energy toward identifying the current condition of pubhc 
education in America as weU as proposing potential remedies to the apparent cnsis. 
Voluminous pages have been dedicated to the subject m the fonn of reports, 
position papers; resolutio:- and legislation, both at the slate and federal levels. 

W^-** in 'act is an area of great importance to both poUcy-makers and poUcy- 
innlcmentors concerned ^th improving the Uves of children in our nation s schools 
has become a poUtical issue of tremendous importance. As with most pohUcal 
issues, the pohcies and practices recommended by decision-makere may be 
pouti^y motivated rather than research based. In fact, the best mtenUons c^n faU 
prey to the temptation to do v/hat is appealing at the moment^ rather than adhere to 
a clearly iefined set of valuef. operationalized through the pohaes we adopt and 
course of action we choose. 

The foUowing paper is an attempt to share the storv of one district's efforts to 
operationalii that body of research encompassed by the work done "i^the area of 
school effectiveness (Edmonds, Lezotte, Brookover, Rutter and others^ As w^tii 
any body of research^ school effectivenss has its legitunate criUcs.. Our mtent here is 
not to enter the debate, but to share those pohaes and practices implemented at the 
local district and school level which have contributed to the promotion of student 
achievement for all children. Even more important^is the work carried out m the 
district in the area of organizational assessment performed at the local school level, 
aimed at identifying areas of strength as well as those requinng further attention. 

This paper is organized to provide the reader with a clear understanding ofthe 
development and implementation of major school improvement efforts withm the 
district The purpose of these efforts was to provide a systematic, clearly defined 
plan resulting in increased student achievement The first section gives the reader a 
historical perspective of the district's activities in the area of implementmg the 
school eflfectiveness research. This is foUowed by a discussion of the assessment and 
pl annin g process initiated among the district's schools. 

Part four of the paper addresses the evidence resulting from the implementation 
efforts, specifically the outcomes, products and,^if?cts representative oi the school 
effectiveness research. The paper concludes with a discuss-on of what he authors 
have learned about the implementation of this body of research at the local level. 
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II. Historical Perspective 

Milpitas ^ Tni-fip|1 5>rhonl District 

MilDitas is a unified school district (K-12) located in the Silic9n Valley in California. 
Th fd^ teelf is undergoing rapid demoeraphic change, making the transition from 
aLeSS to a high tech coiJiinunity. ^e district Has a 50+ percent mmonty 
eSmXa sigiSTcant number of sidents on AFDC, a vanety of languages 
spoken, and a range of parent income and education levels. 

A. ^filpitni* Tmpl'-T"^"*"^'^" ^^hnnl Effectiveness Research 

The school effectiveness studies were read with great interest in Milpitas, for 
several reasons. Achievement was lew, despite the fact that students 
demonstrated ability on a variety of measures. Expectatioig^ among staff and 
community were also low, the curriculum was somewhat diffuse and focused 
on minimal skill acquisition, and there was not a common sense of purpose. 
Thus, the school effectiveness research had the effect of puttmg mto bas- 
reUef many conditions bat worked against increased achievement li -Uso 
provided a way of looking at schools that was helpful in brmgmg about 
instruction^ improvement for students. 

The district first sought to make administrators aware of the school 
effectiveness findings and to discuss ways to apply that knowledge to the 
schools. The district provided traimng m how to translate the school 
effectiveness variables into school practices and asked prmap^ to mJude 
the variables in tiieir school plans. These practices became part of the 
principal evaluation criteria as well. The distiict also mcprporated the 
effectiveness variables into its long range plan, resulting in development of a 
distiict mission and long-term goals, a set of Board poUaes, renewed 
curriculum development efforts, a district-wide plan for admmistiator and 
teacher staff development, and a revamping of teacher evaluation cntena 
and procedires. The ideas of curricular adherence and effective teachmg 
methodologies incorporated into evaluation pre-dated state reforms that 
were adopted in 1983. What the research provided was a lens through which 
to view the schools and the distiict as a whole, and to give direction as ti) the 
quality of leadership needed. In many ways, school effectiveness results were 
ihterpreted as leadership priorities, helping the district make the tiansition 
from principal as plant site manager to principal as instructional leader. 



B. Development nf School Eff ftrtiveness Project 

An outgrowtii of the implementation efforts was participation, vdth the Santa 
Clara County Office of Education, m development of the School 
Effectiveness Project The idea was to tianslate the school effectiveness 
smdies into a form usable by districts throughout the county and the state. 
From this collaboration emerged the idea of the Basic School Profile, a 
computer-generated analysis of a school based on survey and demographic 
information, which compared the school to "effective schools. The 
comparison was based on fourteen effectiveness variables developed by the 
project and gave schools an indication of how far they needed to go to match 
the effective°schools' ratings. 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 




VARIABLES 



Figure 1 



The profile service was to include a staff orientation session, an option for 
action planning and training on individual variables. In addition, the project 
would conduct its own study to confirm the school effectiveness variaoles 
with schools demonstrating consistently high achievement on standardized 
measures. The project plan was an ambitious one, fueled by what we had 
akeady learned in Milpitas about implementing the research. 



C The Authors' Involvement in the School Effectiveness Project 

Deborah Walker served on the Advisory Board for the School Effectiveness 
Project during its developmental stage. The Advisory Board met regularly 
with Project Director Marsha Weil to discuss a variety of issues, both 
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technical and instructional. Once the project began piloting its profile, Jack 
Owens worked witn the project on a half-time basis and provided a strong 
link between the project and the district. Milpitas was one of the pilot 
districts for the Basic School Profile. 

Deborah Walker left the district for two years to work on an administrator 
training program funded by the Packard Foundation. Since the emphasis of 
the traimng progrptTi was to be instructional leadership, one of the school 
effectiveness variables, and since the school effectiveness studies comprised a 
large part of the research base for the program, Deborah worked 
collaboratively with the School Effectiveness Project on survey refinement, 
training development and conducting the effectiveness study. Jack 
continued to work with the School Effectiveness Project on these same tasks 
and on action planning with pilot districts. 

Once he returned to Milpitas full time, Jack assumed responsibility for the 
proving of district schools, action planning and implementation. He 
provided both technical assistance to the schools and support for the 
principals. 



m. The Basic School Profile 
A. Profile 

The Basic School Profile is an assessment instrument developed by the 
School Effectiveness Program located at the Santa Clara County Office of 
Education in San Jose, C^fomia. The BSP is divided into two major 
components of assessment data. The first is educational outcomes - student 
reading and math achievement, academic self-concept student attendance, 
and behavior. Student outcome information is reported for the entire school 
as well as for specific subgroups; i.e , grade level cohorts, sex, ethnicity, 
language dominance, and soao-economic level which is determined by 
parents' level of education. 

The second component of the Basic School Profile reports the perceptions of 
the educational environment held by students, parents, and teachers. 
Perceptual data is collected tki ough the administration of surveys to each 
subgroup. Contents of the surveys reflect information known about the 
characteristics of effective schools. The characteristics of effectiveness are 
represented by twenty-seven indicators organized across four categories: 1) 
learning climate; 2) social climate; 3) organizational climate; and 4) 
instructional leadership. 

The BSP yields two unique aspects which differentiate it from other school 
effectiveness assessment instruments. It reports data more discretely than 
other instruments. Perceptual data is reported for fourteen variables (see 
Figure 1) of effectiveness rather than the common seven. Variables are 
broken down into more specific indices of effectiveness referred to as 
"indicators^ 
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A second aspect which differentiates the Basic School Profile is that it 
contains a standard for comparison drawn from a sample of high achieving 
schools in California* The sample was identified from the entire populati( .1 
of public elementary schools across the state based upon their display of 
continuous high performance over time on state mandated achievement tests 
in the basic skills. * 

A school score is provided for each subgroup as well as for the total number 
of students for whom information is provided. The school score simply 
represents the mean score for the profiled school. The school score is 
provided on a scale of one to ten, with ten representing a more desirous level 
of attainment Within the total planning process, the actual score obtained is 
useftil only to the degree that it assists s;affs to draw conclusions about the 
level of performance of a particular subgroup in relationship to that of other 
subgroups or the performance of all students. Sample size is also offered to 
provide a certain level of statistical honesty to the planning process. 

The review of this data is also helpful to the planning gvoup when they 
address school level practices related to various program and policy issues. 
TTie enti.e issue of equity in term5 of student access to and p^rogress toward 
the curricular program objectives can be explored through use of this 
information* The authors experiences witMn the planmng process 
underscores the power of this type of reporting. 

Data yielded through the Basic School Profile obtained thiough surveying 
teachers, students, and parents regarding their perceptions of the schooFs 
educational program is presented for each of the fourteen variables and Tor 
specific indicators of effectiveness where applicable. For exa^nple, teachers 
respond to questions directed at the variable Opportunity to Learn, which is 
dehneated by four distinct indicators: protection of instructional time; time 
allocations; homework; and success rates for students. Various data are 
reported: number in sample; school score; degree of consensus (standard 
deviation); effective school comparison band; and steps to effectiveness. 

The school score for each of the variables reported is presented in relation to 
the performance of a group of high achieving schools m California. This 
relationship is represented graphically within the profile by means of the 
Effective School Comparison portion of the report The use of a comparison 
band introduces a stardard against \7hich schools can compare their 
performance in a particular area. The Steps to Effectiveness section allows 
for schools to see the areas in which additional improvement may be 
required. Contained on the following pages are samples of pages from a 
basic school profile repor* 

The authors would offer one word of caution with respect to the use of 
information contained within the school report, Whue the information is 
valuable and of immeasurable assistance in providing a backdrop for 
exploring areas for school improvement, users are cautioned to interpret the 



For an indepth review of the criteria used to select the sample of schools upon which the 
effectiveness standard is based see Technical Report: '^Santa Clara County School 
Effectiveness Program", Jennifer Pruyn and Marsha Weil, November 1985. 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

SCHOOL i SAMPLE 
OISTRICTi SAMPLE 
COUNTY t SAMPLE 



TOTAL 

ACHIEVEMENT 

LEVEL («*TILE) 



76-ff 
51-75 
26-50 
1-25 

SEXt 
FEMALE 
HALE 



GRADE t 

4TH GRADE 
5TH GRADE 
4TK GRADE 
7TH GRADE 
STH GRADE 

ETHNICITYt 



(1ST) 
(2HD> 
(SRD) 
(4TN) 



HUH IN 
SAMPLE 

145 



S2 
39 

22 



73 
69 

41 
54 
50 
• 



SCHOOL EFFECTIVEHESS PROGRAM 
BASIC SCHOOL PROFILE 

EDUCATIOHAL OUTCOMES 
FOR STUDENT SUBGROUPS 
SCHOOL CONDUCT 



SCHOOL 4- 
SCORE 1 

6.3 



4.S 
6.5 

5.7 
5.8 



6.9 

5.7 



6.3 
6.6 
6.0 



HISPANIC 


11 


6.S 


CAUCASIAN 


82 


6.4 


BLACK 


15 


5.6 


JAPANESE/CHINESE 


12 


7.0 


IFTLIPIHO 


2 


4.S 


VIETNAMESE 


3 


7.6 


OTHER 


20 


6.2 



LANGUAGE DOMlHANCE< 

ENGLISH 105 6.3 

FLUENT EHG PROF 25 6.4 

LIMITED EHO PROF 15 6.3 

PARENT EDUCATIONt 

HIGH 57 6.8 

MEDIUM 63 6.1 

LOU 3 4.8 



EFFECTIVE SCHOOL COMPAfcISOH 
■ ♦ 4...4_..4 4— 4 4 

23456789 10 



X- 



X 

-X 
X — 
X — 



X— 



X~. 



X— 
X- 
X 



-X 
X— 



-X- 



X— 
X- 

X — 



X- 



X- 



DATEt 05/17/85 



STEPS TO 
EFFECTIVENESS 



1.7 



.0 
.0 
4.3 
5.8 



1.4 
1.6 



1.7 
.0 
1.1 
H/A 

H/k 



.0 
1.5 
H/A 

.0 
H/A 
H/A 
H/A 



1.7 
3.5 
.0 



.0 
2.1 
11.4 
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SANTA CLARA .COUNTY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

SCHOOL t SAHFLE 
DISTRICT! SAnriE 
COUNTY I SAHFLE 



SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS FROGRArt 
BASIC SCHOOL PROFILE 

TEACHER»S 
PERCEPTIONS OF 
EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 



DATEj 05/17/85 



NUn IN 
SAMPLE 



SCHOOL 
SCORE 



D. GREE OF 
CLNSEHSUS 



EFFECTIVE SCHOOL COKPARISOH 
♦ ♦ 

23456789 



STEPS TO 
•* EFFECTIVENESS 
10 



SCHOOL SOCIAL CLIMATE 



SEHSE OF COMMUHITYt 
-TEACHER COHESION 


16 


6.3 


1.49 


X 


10.2 


STUDENT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MEANINGFUL 
INVOLVEMENT i 

-GOVERNANCE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


16 


5.8 


1.27 


X 


.0 


SAFE. ORDERLY 
ENVIRONMENT! 
-SCHOOL SAFETY 
-RULES AND 

ENFORCEMENT 
-CLASSROOM 
MAHACEMENT 


14 
16 
14 


7.6 
6.9 
5.3 


1.05 
1.13 
1.99 


X — 

X 

X 


4.4 

2.3 
3.8 


PRIHCIPAL 

SUP?ORTIVENESS 


15 


6.6 


2.04 


IHSTRUCTIOHAL LEADERSHIP 

X 


4.2 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


15 


6.6 


1.56 


X 


3.1 


PROMOTES 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

INVOLVEMENT 


16 


6.8 


1.32 


— X 


.0 


COLLABORATIVE 

ORGAHIZATIONAL 

PROCESCESt 

-DECISIOH-MAKINO 
-GROUP PROCESS 
-COMMUNICATION 


16 
16 
16 


5.5 
6.3 
6.0 


2.46 
1.62 
1.56 


X 

X 

X 


5.3 
3.2 
2.3 


JOB SAIiSFACTIOH 


14 


5.9 


1.47 


X 


8 4 


STRUCTURED 

SIAFF DEVCLOPMENTt 
-GOAL RELATED 
• OPERATIOHALIZED 


16 
14 


6.7 
6.0 


1.28 
1.75 


X 

X 


1.6 

2.3 
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data with care. The results are best utilized within a structured planning 
process such as Action Planning. Under these conditions, school staffs 
benefit from the assistance of a facilitator trained to guide them through the 
information contained within the report. 

B. The Action Planning Process 

Upon receiving the Basic School Profile report, school staffe in Milpitas 
participated in Action Planning. Action Planning is a planning process which 
was developed collaboratively among staff members of the Scnool 
Effectiveness Program and the Milpitas Unified School District. The 
planning model is an adaptation oi that used by the Cc ^ecticut State 
Department of Education. The process is comprised of six distinct phases, as 
shown below. 



PHASES OF ACnON PLANNING 



• Analj^sis of the Data 

• Prioritizing Areas of Concern 

• Genen;.ting a Problem Statement for Area of 

Priority 

* Generating a rlan for Intervention 

* Determining Assessment Procedui ei, 

* Planning for Implementation 

A planning team of approximately five to seven ni' abers comprised of the 
pnncipal and teachers representative of the scho i staff meet to review the 
data contained within the report for their school. The school planning team 
meets for two to three da^'S to implement the phases outlined above. An 
external facilitator (external to the immediate school, not necessarily the 
district organization) guides the group through th^ planning process. Tht 
outcome is a written action plan which outlines the course ot action which 
the school will implement to address a particulai effectiveness variable* * 

Schor s within the Milpitas Unified School DisMct were profiled initially 
during the 1983/84 school year. Action planning was conducted at each 
elementary school with Jack Owens acting as the external facilitator for each 
site. Subsequent to these initial planning efforts, the District refined its 
plannL.5^.ocess, incorporating the contents of the school effectiveness 
profile with other student outcomes defined by the District. (See Appendix 
A) 

Schools witliin the District were profiled once again during the 19o6 -87 
school year. Schools have incorporated this most current mformafion into 
their yearly planning activities. In recent years, the use of an external 
facilitator has been eliminated. This is due in part to fiscal constraints as 
well as increasing sophi»;tication on the part of principals and their staffs to 
review daLa and mcorporate it into the school plan. Additionally, district 
level staff under the direction of the Superintendent have developed a 

~For a more detailed discus Aon of action planning, see ''Usmg a Criterion-Based School 
Effectiveness Assessment Instrumeni: The Santa Clara County Experience*', Jack 
Owens, Jennifer Pruyn and Marsha Weil Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
AERA, Chicago, April 1985. 
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^tematic planning model which addresses both process and content. This 
model has served as the basis for all planning efforts within the District 
during the last three years. 





btudent 
Outcome 
Information 



Perceptual 
Data 



Rgure 2 



Establishment 
of Action Plan 
Goals and 
Objectives 



Basic 
School 
Profile 




AcUon 
Planning 
Process 




Staff 






Training 



Implementation 
of Effective 
Practices 



IV. Outcomes, Products and Artifacts 

The language of school effectiveness became embedded in the vocabulaiy of the 
district The notion of dassroominsthictional variables and school clinute 
variables as guideposts for improvement was woven into the fabric of the district 
As a result 

• Principals and assistant principals shift A their focus significantly from school 
management to instructional leadership. They directly supervised classroom 
instruction more; th^ participated in methodology training and supported 
teacher implementation efforts. Thev helped teachers interpret test score 
information and make instructional decisions based on that informatioiL 

• Teachers participated vddely in methodology training, and with the assistance 
of administrators and peer coaches, tried out newly learned skills in the 
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classroonL They also participated in districtwide curriculum development 
efforts, aimed at aligmng the curriculum as well as providing greater 
enrichment opportunities for students. 

• Students performed better than in previous years, on standardized measures. 
They benefitted from more targeted teaching, more time spent engaged in 
classroom learning and homework, higher expectations for their 
achievement, and stricter monitoring of their progress. 

Products were developed as a means of codifying the implementation of practices 
based upon the school effectiveness research. Tnese included, for example, the 
following: 

1) An agreed upon set of performance objectives for teachers based upon the 
research. 



2) A comprehensive teacher evaluation plan which includes a variety of types of 
observations, review of classroom artifacts and student progress measures, 
and summation of accomplishments in the form of a ratner thorough 
evaluation letter. 

3) A common curriculum throughout the district which includes a set of student 
performance goals. 

4) A comprehensive site administrator evaluation plan based upon the 
descriptors of each variable as defined by the School Effectiveness Project, 
and translated into administrator performance objectives. 

5) 1 1 set of training manuals dmed at increasing both teachers' and 
administrators* instructional knowledge and capability. 

6) A modified organizational structure that promotes the school effectiveness 
practices referenced in the literature. Inch 'ed are elementary school vice 
principals, to support principal instructional leadership; a district level staff 
development team; and a school site training team which helps 
institutionalize effective practices at the school level. 

7) A central office role designed specifically to assist sites in implementing 
school effectiveness practices and to monitor the quality of implementation 
efforts. Referred to as the "executive function", the role was piloted first by 
the Superintendent, to establish parameters, assessment documents and the 
supervision process. Later, the role became formalized r the Director of 
School Supervision and Support, and was assumed by Jack Owens. 

After nearly eight years of emphasis on school effectiveness, there exists within the " 
district a variety ot artifacts; that is, evidence that tiie school effectiveness practices 
have become operationalized. Some of these artifacts are described below. 

Board policies on school effectiveness: curriculum; instructional leadership; 
discipline; teachei evaluation/performance. 

Related policies and administrative regulations on: uniform textbook 
adoption, homework, grading. 
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A set of intended student outcomes - the result of a community long-range 
planning process - which form the basis for planning and decision-making. 

School level plans which blend categorical program objectives with district 
direction, that is, with district mission and tocus. These plans are built 
around tlie student outcomes. 

V. Conclusion: What Have We Learned? 

Many districts have tried to bring about change and improvement. Often these 
efforts are overly general and diffuse. What we learned in Milpitas is that the 
change must be clearly defined, clearly focused and based on solid research. 

Even given these three conditions, the plan for implementing new practices, such as 
these dra a from the school effectiveness research, must be comprehensive, 
affecting ^.very level of the organization* We believe these conditions must be in 
place: 

1) Conceptual understanding and support for school improvement at the top 
administrative level 

2) Commitment to and support for school improvement at the Board policy 
level. 

3) An organizational structure that allows new practices to take hold. This 
includes some sort of executive function role, which is responsible for 
reviewing and monitoring the implementation of new practices. 

4) An organizational philosophy that includes strong central direction during 
initial implementation efforts, and inaeasing school autonomy as there is 
greater understanding of the basis for the improvement efforts and a shared 
vision of the results. 

5) Willingness to direct efforts toward training of staff: first administrators, so 
th'^.y can provide strong, instructional leadership; and teachers, so they can 
direct their efforts toward accomplishing improvement goals. 

We Or in Milpitas that we quickly developed a common vocabulary, based upon 
schc • ' i' CSS concepts, and that we used this vocabulary extensively to 
rei: rc^. ' tc ement efforts. We also took great care to define the school 
e^' oo^; ,'\vs ^ ^rlables clearly and in detail, so that the temptation to co-opt this new 
krr yie jy dismissing it as existing practice, was reduced. With inaeased 
h rti'^t and understanding, we were able to realize in a relatively short time 
LKiTi; of the goals we had set for ourselves. These early successes energized us as a 
district and increased our willingness to focus efforts toward school improvement. 
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Addendum to Part V Conclusion: 
What Have We Learned 

by Deborah Walker 



Chronicling our successes in Milpitas caused me to reflect upon improvement 
efforts in my new district, Fremont Union High School District While many of the 
same conditions exist - support for change at the top administrative level, 
conmiitment for support for school improvement at the Board policy level, and 
willingness to direct efforts toward traming of staff - some improvement efforts 
have been di£Gcult to initiate. Looking back, I believe two other conditions existed 
in Milpitas which made change relatively easy to accomplish in a short period of 
time: a culture which indud^ norms for staff training and improvement of 
instruction; and, a readiness for chaime. A good deal of training in instructional 
methodologies based upon Joyce andWeil's Models of Teaching , had taken place 
involving both administrators and teachers. Implementation of training included a 
component for coUegjal observation and support Also, research findings on 
effective teaching and academic learning time had been widely distributed, as well 
as literamre on organizational development The board and superintendent had 
established improvement goals which were supported by the community and which 
met with positive response by staff. 

In Fremont, these two additional conditions are absent Problems associated with 
an aging, entrenched staff are compounded by the lack of staff development and 
opportunities for renewal. There are not districtwide norms for traimng and 
improvement among the teaching staff. This lack can be attributed to a central 
administrative staff that minimized the importance of systematic traimng and 
growth, and to a teachers' um*on that opposes any change or independent action by 
teachers. Thus, creating a readiness for change and emphasizing the value of 
improvement efforts make for a slower process than we experienced in Milpitas. 
Rather than working across the district to brin§ about improvement, a more viable 
strategy has appeared to be working with individual sites or with particular 
departments/subject areas to effect change. The establishment of problem-solving 
groups to help implement state curricular frameworks, improve achievement for 
low-achieving students, and introduce new instmctional methods, has worked well 
thus far and emerged as a promising practice for future improvement efforts. 
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APPENDIX A 

MILPITAS UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



ACADEMIC 



Students will achieve at grade level in the bc'sic skills and will acquire 
the most important knowledRe. concepts and principles in the content areas. 



A. 



C. 



All mainstream students will be achieving at grade level basic skills, 
reading, writing, and math or will have a plan designed by which 
underachieving students will reach grade level. (K-8) 

All mainstream students who have been in the Milpitas Unified School 
District at least three years will reach grade level achievement by the 
end of the eighth grade and will be prepared to function and succeed 
in achieving the high school curriculum standards. (K-8) 

Acquire a generous fund of knowledge including . the most basic and im- 
portant knowledge, concepts and principles in mathematics, literature, 
natural science, history, and geography which will enable students to 
function as informed, well-educated persons. (K-12) 



3. 



Students will develop intellectual skills such as problem-solving, logic, 
critical thinking, and evaluation of knowledge. In addition, students will 
develop aesthetic appreciation, intellectual curiosity and love for 
learning. 



A. Receive and demonstrate e^rly systematic, development of the 
intellectual skills. Knowledge, concepts, and principles they will 
encounter in the higher grades, high school, and college. (K-f) 

B. Develop sharpened esthetic sensibilities through experiences with art, 
music, literature, drama, history, and co-curricular activities. (K-12) 



Students will develop a sense of the value of learning, skills for learning 
such as study skills, the ability to synthesize and see parallels, motivation 
to learn, and understanding of the relationship between current and future 
learning . 



Develop intellectual skills. 

1. Develop the ability to think rationally, including problem- solving 
skills, application of principles of logic, and skill in using 
different modes of inquiry. (K-12) 

2. Develop the ability to use and evaluate knowledge, i.e. critical 
and independent thinking that enables one to make judgements and 
decisions in a wide variety of life roles - citizen, consumer, 
worker, etc., as well as in intellectual activities. (K-12) 

3. Develop positive attitudes toward intellectual activity, including 
curiosicy and a desire for further learning. (K-12) 

Will develop strong study habits and skills. (K'12) 
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C. Will develop a positive attitude toward learning and high- s tandard 
pride in the quality of their work. (K-12) 



SOCIAL. CIVIC AND CULTURAL 



Students will develop an understanding cf themselves and their behavior, 
the behavior of others, and their role and responsibilities as citizens in 
society; also, develop a set of moral principles that guides their behavior 
and shapes their values. 



A. Personal knowledge and understanding. 



1. Develop and understanding of human behavior through an under- 
standing of self. (K-12) 

B. Cultivate Interpersonal understanding. (K-12) 

1. Develop an understanding of human behavior. 

2. Develop an understanding of human behavior as a function of social 
context norms. 

3. Develop an understanding of human behavior as a function of 
economic systems. 

4. Develop a knowledge of opposing value systems and world views and 
their influence on the individual and society. 

5. Develop an understanding of how members of a family function under 
different family patterns as well as within one's own family. 

6. Develop a concern for humanity and an understanding of international 
relations . 



C. Develop citizenship participation skills. (K-12) 



1. Develop historical perspective. 



2. Develop knowledge of the basic workings of the government. 

3. Develop a willingness to participate in the political and community 
life of the nation and the comirunity. 

4. Develop a commitment to the values of liberty, government by 
consent of the governed, representational government, and one's 
responsibility for the welfare of all. 

5. Develop an understanding of the interrelationships among complex 
organizations and agencies i.i a modern society, and learn how to 
act in accordance with it. 
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6. Develop an unders tauding of one's own rights and the rights of 
others and how to work to preserve both. 

7. Exercise the democratic right to dissent in accordance with 
personal conscience. 

8. Develop an understanding of change and how to change society. 

D. Develop an understanding of and become part of one's culture. (K-12) 

1. Develop insight into the values and characteristics, including 
language of the civilizatici- of which one is a member. 

2. Develop an awareness and understanding of one's culture heritage 
and become familiar with the achievements of the past that have 
inspired and influenced humanity. 

3. Develop understanding of the manner in which traditions from the 
past are operative today and influence the direction and values of 
society. 

4. Understand and evaluate the norins , values, and traditions of the 
groups of which one is a member. 

5. Learn how to apply the basic principles and concepts of the fine 
arts and humanities to the appr' lation. 

E. Develop moral and ethical character. (K-12) 

1. Develop the judgement to evaluate events and phenomena as good or 
evil. 

2. Develop a commitment to truth and values. 

3. Learn to utilize values in making choices. 

4. Develop moral integrity. 

5. Develop an understanding of the necessity for moral conduct. 

6. Develop a set of moral principles that guide behavior. 



VOCATIONAL 



5. 



Students will develop positive work habits and attitudes, the ability to 
make career decisions and based in part on knowledge of own abilities and 
limitations, and cooperative work skills 



A. Develop good work habits and attitudes that will form the foundation 
for good employee habits. 
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B. Come to know and develop interests and aptitudes that can lead to 
career choices . 

C. Develop general academic skills needed for gainful employment. 

D. Learn career educational -vocational education skills. 

1 . Develop an understanding of society and the economic system 
and the career opportunities in that system . 

2. Learn how to select an occupation that ^^ill be personally 
satisfying and suitable to one's skills and interests. 

3. Learn to make decisions based on an awareness and knowledge of 
career options. 

4. Develop habits and attitudes, such as pride in good workmanship, 
that will make one a productive participant in economic life. 

5. Develop positive attitudes toward work, including acceptance of 
the necessity of iraking a living and an appreciation of the social 
value and dignity of work. 

6. Develop economic and consumer skills a,--cessary for making informed 
choices that enhance one's quality of life. 

E. Learn cooperative wor - skills. 

1. Develop skills in communicating effectively in groups. 

2. Develop the ability to identify with and advance the goals and 
concerns of others. 

3. Learn to form productive and sa ti.«;fying relations with others based 
on respect , trust , cooperation, cons ide rat ion , and caring . 



PERSONAL 



Students will develop skills to maintain emotional and physical well-being 
and to deal constructively with change. 



A. Develop the willingness to receive emotional impressions and to expand 
on''*s affective sensitivity. 

B. Develop the competence and skills for continuous adjustment and 
emotional stability, including coping with social change. 

C. Develop the awareness and skills to strengthen and sustain self-esteem. 

D. Develop a knowledge of one's own body and adopt health practices and 
adopt health practices that support and sustain it, including avoiding 
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the consumption of harmful or addictive substances. 

E. Learn to use leisure time effectively. 

F. Develop physical fitness and recreational skills. 

G. Develop the ability to engage in constructive self-criticism. 



7. 



8. 



Students will develop an openness to new ideas and creativity in 
approaching work, solving problems and expressing ideas. In addition, 
students will develop appreciation for and ability to assess aesthetic 
express ion . 



A. Develop skills of creativity and aesthetic expression. 

1. Develop the ability to deal with problems in original ways. 

2. Develop the ability to be tolerant of new ideas. 

3. Develop the ability to be flexible and to consider different points 
of view. 

4. Develop the ability to experience and enjoy different forms oi 
creative expression. 

5. Develop the ability to evaluate various forms of esthetic 
expression. 

6. Develop the willingness and ability to cominunicate through creative 
work in an active v^ay. 

7. Seek to contribute to cultural and social life chrough one * s 
artistic, vocational, and avocational interests. 



Students will develop principles, values and beliefs that help them 
fo rmulate a sense of identity and meaning in their lives. 



Students will develop skills in assessing their own abilities, setting 
goals, making decisions based on those goals, and attaining their goals. 



Strive for self-realization. 

1. Learn to search for meaning in one's activities and develop a phi- 
losophy of life. 

2. Develop the self-confidence necessary for knowing an'> confronting 
one * s relf . 
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Learn to make realistic self -assessments that recognize limitations 
and strengths but to also become aware that: many human beings 
transcend their limitations. 
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4. Recognize that one's self -concept ^ <^ developed in interaction with 
other people. 

B. Develop skills in making decisions with purpose. 

C. Learn to plan and organize the environment in order to realize one's 
goals . 

D. Develop willingness to accept responsibility for one's own decisions 
and actions and their consequences. 

E. Develop skill in selecting some personal, life-long learning goals and 
the means to attain them. 
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